AMERICA    TO    THE    RESCUE
defenders were confined to those in the higher places sharpened the
vehemence of the attack from the trade union side.
I was afraid to prolong the issue in case it might bring out by
accident the charges which I was less prepared to face. I preferred
to be given the air, as the Americans say, as a despised privilege-
hunter than have the air let into me by Platonoff's revolver as a
convicted saboteur and spy. The upshot of the meeting was thai I
was dismissed with ignominy from the chairmanship of the Con-
fiscation Commission and the Cycle Races as well Bolshevism
had kicked me back.
The worst of it was that it had also kicked me out. The loss of
my jobs meant the cancellation of my ration-tickets and the status
which I had acquired with all the papers and passes, so important
in Soviet Russia, which had belonged to it, I had suddenly become a
masterless man, an outcast, and could now try to make a living either
as a "hold-up" man, sleeping in disused buildings during the day
and coming out after dark to demand with menaces money and
rations from a population not one in a thousand of whom had
anything to give, or as a bagman and speculator using my scanty
possessions as the nucleus of a barter business and setting up in
illegal trade. In either case I should be imprisoned or shot if I were
caught. Even if I did nothing at all, without papers I was liable to be
run in by the first Cheka policeman who chanced to stop me in the
street. Without papers of some kind it was equally impossible to
reach a frontier and attempt to escape,
My whole mind was set on escape. I had been thwarted in my
attempt to escape as a somebody; perhaps as a nobody I should
fare better. There were three conditions which would require to be
fulfilled, however. The first was that I should have to wait until my
existence had been forgotten by those in any position of power; I
must get papers; and, meanwhile, I must live.
I decided to appeal for a job to Madame Andreyva. It was not
altogether an easy approach. It meant re-entering a rather small
world which included in it both Natasha and Irma, both of whom I
was anxious to avoid. Over that world still hung the mourning
shadow of Lepinsky. At the same time, Andreyva herself had been
my friend. She despised me because I was not a Communist, bet I
felt she would help me.
She fulfilled my highest expectations of her by securing for me a
job as an actor in one of the propagandist films which were being
made.
While I was engaged on this film I saw strikers agaia in the
Petrograd streets and picked Bolshevik soldiers patrolling up and
down to overawe them in the best Tsarist tradition, In spite of the
s